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A CITY with seven million in- 
habitants, one-third of whom are for- 
eign born, coming from twenty other 
countries with divergent backgrounds, 
presents problems of complexity be- 
cause these population groups settle in 
compact areas that take on 
the characteristics of their 
native foreign cities. The 
customs, manners, and lan- 
guage of these ethnic 
groups continue to be for- 
eign, too. 

The school system of our 
city, besides facing these 
problems of complexity, is 
confronted with the under- 
standing and the solution 
of problems of magnitude, 
because in our city we 
700,000 elementary 
children in 612 
schools, with a teaching 
visory personnel of about 

No two of these 612 
schools are alike when viewed in terms 
of school population, environmental in- 
fluences, community resources, cultural 
patterns, or socio-economic factors. Al- 
though we have been cognizant of this 
condition, although we have made ef- 
forts to adjust the school to the needs 
of the children, and although we have 
initiated procedures to integrate the 
school and the community, we still feel 
grave concern over the neglect of our 
schools to further the moral unfolding 
of each individual’s creative capacities 
and to develop self-assurance and self- 
direction so vital in these confusing and 
disturbing times. 
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Of greatest concern, however, to the 
administrators of this educational pro- 
gram for ‘‘all the children of all the 
people’’ has been the relatively little 
progress in adaptability to the needs 
and the potentialities of the intellec- 
tually gifted—the so-called 
fast learners, the estimated 
six thousand public elemen- 
tary school children of our 
city who constitute the top 
centile for intellect of our 
public elementary school 
population. 

This pressing problem is 
particularly uppermost in 
our minds because of our 
acceptance of the fact that 
education is a highly signifi- 
cant social concern, de- 
manding the attention of 
all who are sensitive to the possibilities 
of a democratic society. This neglect 
of the intellectually gifted child be- 
the because 
committed to a 
provides an 


comes all more serious 


we are program of 
edueation which ade- 
quate environment and an equalized 
but not necessarily identical oppor- 
tunity, so that all boys and girls may 
develop those traits of character and 





@ BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG, M.A., Ep. D., is 
an assistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of the supervision of instruction in the Division 
of Elementary Schools of New York City. He 
is a graduate of New York University and of 
Columbia University. His fields of interest 
and specialization include elementary educa- 
tion, research, and the education of exceptional 
childrer. The accompanying is from a paper 
read by Dr. Greenberg before the National 
Edueation Association at the New York meet- 
ing, June 30, 1938. 
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capitalize those abilities and aptitudes 
that are likely to contribute most to 
their own welfare as well as to the wel- 
fare and growth of the social group in 
which they live. 

A well conceived program of educa- 
tion for intellectually gifted children 
becomes a must part of our agenda 
because society, bewildered with sug- 
gestions for social, economic, and even 
political changes, needs the best, the 
most competent thinking and dynamic 
leadership. 


In addition, it has been found that 
the amount of crime in a nation is in- 
directly but highly correlated with the 
presence or absence of intellectually 
gifted persons. The social ideals of a 
nation die without geniuses and heroes, 
for the national ideals of any epoch or 
civilization are based on the impres- 
sions left behind them by great lead- 
ing personalities, men of outstanding 
force of mind. The spirit of a com- 
munity is generated on the whole by 
the deed and thoughts of its most 
talented and gifted men. When there 
are no unusually endowed men in a 
community, the spirit of the com- 
munity flounders, and rugged jungle 
individualism ensues. A vague dis- 
satisfaction with modern life, an under- 
current of doubt, depression, and of 
hopelessness are evidenced. When 
there is a dearth of intellectually gifted 
individuals or geniuses, second- and 
third-rate leaders occupy positions of 
first-rate responsibility. Progress is 
retarded and disintegration ensues. 


SITUATION CHALLENGING NEW YORK CITY 


This challenge to do something about 
the intellectually gifted children of our 
nation is made all the more necessary 
by virtue of the fact that in many of 
our public schools the policy under- 
lying the educational program is 
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guided most by the myth that the 
bright take care of themselves. Un- 
fortunately, these children, instead of 
taking care of themselves so that their 
potentialities may be fully realized in 
social endeavor, so that the optimum 
erowth for them can become of special 
and indispensable value for our civil- 
ized society, become as helpless as any 
other children under authorities blind 
to their exceptional ability. Some, we 
have found, develop protective deaf- 
ness as an escape from the intolerable 
boredom of drill; some become truants ; 
some come into serious conflict with 
teachers and develop a definite dislike 
and antagonism for school as they ex- 
perience it. Many, many, indeed, of 
these intellectually gifted children give 
evidence of retardation, there being 
very slight relationship between the 
school grade of these pupils and their 
actual mental capacity. In fact, the 
brighter the children, the less they have 
to do of a vital meaning or challenge 
to them, the less they are absorbed in 
activities that keep them in an eager, 
learning attitude. They, too, are sub- 
ject to the personality and social mal- 
adjustments, evidenced by anti-social 
behavior patterns. 


Dick is an example of how unfavor- 
able circumstances caused by such 
factors as the teacher, the curriculum, 
and the home-school relationship, make 
it extremely desirable to do something 
about the intellectually gifted child. 
Dick is a boy nine years old, who was 
forced to do third year work in read- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, and the other 
school subjects. He disliked school, 
and very often was found in bed with 
a temperature and nervous collapse. 
He whined and cried constantly, was 
rude to and shy of people, was quarrel- 
some and pugnacious with the other 
children of his class. At times he was 
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iuattentive, and it was evident that 
his mind was wandering. 


A eareful study of the boy’s inter- 


ests and abilities revealed definite 
promise as a violinist and a vocalist; 
skill in puppetry; rapid and_photo- 


eraphie reading ability; encyclopedic 
information concerning animal life; and 
a noticeable ability to see relationships 
Dick had traveled 
the family 


in social problems. 
extensively. <A study of 
background told the story of his grand- 
father as the late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from Denmark to China, and 
of his grandmother as the Dowager 
Kmpress of China. The teacher of the 
public school, however, was firm in her 
conviction that Dick was a boy of sub- 
normal mental development. 

The individual intelligence test indi- 
eated an I Q of 165. When admitted 
to one of our classes for intellectually 
eifted children, Dick soon showed a 
willingness to enter into the spirit of 
the program of the school, gave evi- 
dence of his ability to cooperate, to par- 
ticipate in and to contribute to the 
programs requiring creative ability and 
initiative. He is now considered one of 
the leaders of his group, happy and 
vibrant in spirit and energy. 

Another ease in point is that of an 
eight-year-old boy who has long been 
in conflict with his teacher on the sub- 
ject of map-drawing. The child has a 
highly specialized and developed gift 
for drawing maps and schemata, an 


ability which showed itself clearly 
when the lad was but four years of 
age. The products of his art are 
elaborate and precise. He will work 


as long as three hours or more without 
pause, upon a map, if allowed. Being 
also of superior general intelligence, the 
child has extra time at school, and uses 
it for drawing maps, in spite of the 
teacher’s dictum that school hours are 
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for school work only. The boy says, 
“*It does no harm for me to draw maps 
in school. When the teacher said, ‘I 
must kill this map-drawing in you’, I 
felt bad. She can’t kill map-drawing 


in me. Nobody ecan.’’ 


Our New York City Bureau of Child 
Guidance reports that of the pupils re- 
ferred to it last year because of person- 
ality or social maladjustments, four per 
cent had I Q’s of one hundred thirty 
or above, being in the top centile of 
our elementary population. 
Here in our city were at least one hun- 
dred thirty intellectually gifted chil- 
dren who from causes either within or 
without the school, were overtly at odds 
with their environment or with them- 
selves. Ever since we have given ex- 
pression to this need to do something 
about these intellectually gifted chil- 
dren, numerous requests have come to 
us to care for such children who are 
presenting grave problems of person- 
ality and social maladjustments, 


school 


\RE THESE INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED CHILDREN ? 


WHO 


Before initiating an educational pro- 
gram for the intellectually gifted chil- 
dren, it was deemed desirable to de- 
velop in our supervisors and teachers 
the ability to recognize these children, 
who constitute the top centile of our 
school population. For our purposes in 
this city, the intellectually gifted chil- 
dren of our elementary schools were to 
be distinguished from the so-ealled non- 
eifted children by their superior men- 
tal capacity, indicated by an in- 
telligence quotient of at least 130. 
Since the frequency of intelligence quo- 
tients of the population fall along a 
normal curve of distribution, the higher 
the I Q above the median, the smaller 
will be the percentage of population 
having that I Q. Thus, an I Q of 


as 
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130 is scored by about ten children in 
one thousand of the school population ; 
an I Q of 140 by four or five in a 
thousand; an I Q of 150 by two-or 
three in a thousand, and an I Q of 160 
by less than one in a thousand. It is 
interesting to note in passing that in 
this city we have at least seventeen 
elementary schools whose median I Q 
is above 118; and many other schools 
that have large numbers of children in 


the accepted intellectually superior 
group. 
Popular ideas concerning intellec- 


tually gifted children are based on mis- 
understandings. Experimental and re- 
search studies have proven false the 
belief that the intellectually gifted chil- 
dren are puny, sickly creatures who are 
over-developed intellectually and un- 
der-developed socially and physically. 
These six thousand elementary school 
children in our city are not physical 
weaklings or social misfits, nor does 
their superiority tend to be merely 
ephemeral. They are not short, un- 
derweight, weak, or sickly. In fact, 
they have been shown to be slightly 
superior to the norms in physical char- 
acteristics—healthier than the un- 
selected school children of correspond- 
ing age. Studies have discredited the 
typical picture of the nervous and mal- 
adjusted gifted child, and have proven 
the fact that this group of our school 
population is superior in character and 





personality traits, in emotional stabil- 
ity, and in social adjustment. One of 
our teachers had aptly described an 


intellectually gifted child as one ‘‘who 
seeks rather than avoids tasks. He is 


always willing to help and is ready to 
receive aid. He is not inclined to be 
an exhibitionist and does not eare to 
be singled out, discussed, or held up as a 
‘tin plate god.’ He never sets a pace for 
the less fortunate, but rather foresees 
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the other’s difficulty and is ready to 
help when needed, without allowing the 
other to feel that he is doing anything 
unusual for him. The intellectually 
gifted child hates a ‘bluffer,’ whether 
this is another child or his teacher.”’ 


Although these intellectually gifted 
are superior in all activities—being 
well-rounded individuals and highly 
successful in all their efforts—their 
greatest and most universal interest is 
reading. They read more books and 
magazines, and a greater variety of 
books and magazines than do average 
children; they read more non-fiction 
and less emotional fiction than do ordin- 
ary children, and are especially fond of 
referring to encyclopedias, atlases, dic- 
tionaries, and other source materials. 
Scholastic interests, measured by rat- 
ings and rankings of school subjects, 
indicate that the gifted children prefer 
the subjects demanding the greatest 
amount of abstract thinking. Eduea- 
tional achievement studies point out 
that none of the intellectually gifted 
are below the school grade norm for 
their chronological age; and, unfortun- 
ately, all but a very few are retarded 
for their mental age. In fact, the 
evidence points to the fact that the 
grade status of these intellectually 
gifted children is below that commen- 
surate with their abilities, and very far 
below that commensurate with their 
fund of information; for it is known 
that intellectually gifted children can 
do at least twice as much work as is re- 
quired of the so-called average child. 

Perhaps the 
sideration in regard to these children 
is that of the duration of their super- 
iority. If the superiority of intellec- 
tually gifted children, as measured by 
intelligence tests and scholastie pro- 
gress, is an index of future accomplish- 
ment, then the maxinium development 


most important con- 
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of their capacities is a vital problem 
for the welfare of society. In all the 
studies of the follow-up of the careers 
of these gifted children, it has been 
found that they remain gifted—they 
do not lose in edueational or general 
ability, and the gains far out-balance 
losses with respect to such traits as so- 
cial adaptability and breadth of in- 
terests. 

What, then, are the implications of 
these findings for our program of pub- 
lie elementary education for these six 
thousand intellectually gifted elemen- 
tary school children in our city? 


CONCEPTION OF NEEDED PROGRAM FOR THE 
INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 


Surely it is our obligation to identify 
these gifted children, to promote bet- 
ter educational opportunities for the 
intellectually gifted, to experiment 
with instructional techniques and edu- 
eational procedures that will develop 
better educational opportunities for 
all children who have propensities for 
leadership. For these children we sure- 
ly need to promote as effectively as pos- 
sible the wholesome, well-rounded de- 
velopment of human personality in all 
its manifold aspects, to the end that 
they as pupils and as children here and 
now, and in later years as adults, may 
participate effectively both as givers 
and as receivers in a democratic so- 
ciety. In this way our schools may 
bring about the fullest expression of 
each child’s personality according to 
his abilities and his developing re- 
sources. 

In such a conceived program of edu- 
eation, reading and the other skills 
need to be taught functionally and 
truly as a means and not as ends in 
themselves; and such activities as draw- 
ing, music, and the other manipulative 
and expressional activities need to be 
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considered basic procedures of com- 
munication and expression, and are to 
be regarded as tools of learning in much 
the same way as are reading and arith- 
metie. 

For such a vitalized and socialized 
program of education, school and the 
social milieu are interrelated; the ac- 
tivities and experiences of children 
within and without the school must 
merge into a unifying whole if they are 
to have the true educative values. Of 
basie importance for the teacher, too, 
is the awareness of the background of 
each pupil, ascertained by a study of 
the environment of each child, by visits 
to the pupils’ homes, by the establish- 
ment of a friendly relationship with 
each child and with his parents, and by 
a knowledge of each child’s educa- 
tional, physical, and personality status. 

Surely, with the intellectually gifted 
children, the curriculum cannot be con- 
ceived as a group of subjects taught by 
a teacher within the four walls of a 
school building. Rather, it must be 
conceived as the means by which the 
school aids children to improve their 
daily living. The school, then, must 
reach out and touch upon the total liv- 
ing of these children, studying their 
problems which disturb them and which 
may prove crucial in their relationship 
to subsequent growth, with the hope 
that these problems may be solved more 
intelligently through thoughtful and 
directed aid. With large areas of liv- 
ing as the centers of interest and ex- 
periential learning, the child’s reactions 
will be the bases of the methodology to 
be pursued. Influenced by the diver- 
sity of experiences in a rapidly chang- 
ing economic, social, and _ political 
world, our intellectually gifted chil- 
dren need to be challenged to assume 
a dynamic part in the understanding 
of and in the possible solution of such 
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needs as they present themselves in 
their world. The educational pro- 
cedures in such a conceived program 
of education must be evolved so as'‘to 
mature, enrich, and strengthen human 
personality, and to help our education- 
al program to become ‘an instrument 
for personal and social creativity, and 
tc guide the development of the indi- 
vidual so that he ean resist the evils 
of his environment and do his share to 
reconstruct that environment in the in- 
terests of human happiness. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 500 (SPEYER 
SCHOOL) EXPERIMENT 


There is unanimity of opinion as to 
the need of educational adaptation to 
the abilities of intellectually gifted 
children, but there has been a rather 
definite disagreement as to the methods 
of organization that should be used. 

The methods currently employed in 
approaching the problem in the elemen- 
tary school are usually classified into 
four types—those involving the ability 
grouping of all pupils throughout the 
school system; those involving the or- 
ganization of special classes for in- 
tellectually gifted children segregated 
in selected schools of the city; those 
emphasizing the activity program, so- 
ealled extracurricular activities as a 
means for enriching the experiences of 
the gifted children; and those featuring 
the continuous program with indi- 
vidualized instruction and adaptation 
of materials to the needs and abilities 
of individual pupils. Each of these 
types of procedures has enthusiastic 
supporters, but at no time has an ex- 
perimental situation been set up to de- 
termine the most desirable approach to 
the needs of the intellectually gifted 
children. 

In 1936 the Board of Superintendents 
of our city was giving considered at- 
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tention to the problems of the slow 
learner and of the fast learner and the 
need to capitalize the talents of the 
gifted children. The Advanced School 
of Education of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the same time 
set up experimental projects in these 
same areas of education. Through the 
fortunate confluence of ideas, Public 
School 500 Manhattan was founded as 
an experimental school of this city with 
the one object of improving education 
for exceptional children. The experi- 
ment was organized for a five-year pe- 
riod, to be terminated in 1941. 

For the slow learner program of 
Publie School 500, one hundred seventy- 
five children of the neighborhood were 
selected, to be organized into seven 
classes; for the fast learner program, 
fifty children were selected to be or- 
ganized into two classes. These chil- 
dren are to be retained for the full five 
years; and to enable the essential ac- 
cumulation of records of progress, de- 
velopment, and appraisal, the teachers 
are to advance with the same children 
for the full five-year period. 

The intellectually gifted 
which is our immediate interest, is com- 
posed of boys and girls in approximate- 
ly equal numbers. They test at or above 
130 I Q (Stanford-Binet), with a range 
from 130 to 200 I Q, the median fall- 
ing at 142. These children are now be- 
tween nine and one-half and twelve 
years of age, thus giving an age range 
of about thirty months, with the ma- 
jority of the pupils between the tenth 
and eleventh birthday. Hither group 
is separated on the basis of mental age, 
thus automatically grouping them on 
the basis of chronological age, except 
for a few at the very extreme deviation. 


group, 


In passing, it needs to be stated that 
it was not deemed feasible to admit 
children under seven’ years of age at 
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the time of organization in February, 
1936, because of the conditions of 
travel and distances that must be cov- 
ered in order to obtain enough children 
for such a class. The pupils come from 
every borough of this city, and are fair- 
ly representative of the whole city. 
They were selected entirely without re- 
gard for school grading, exclusively on 
the criteria of an individual Stanford- 
Binet and of chronological age. When 
they were assembled it was found that 
they ranged in formal school grading 
from the 1A to the 6B, according to 
classification procedures of the various 
schools from which they came. Every 
ethnic group of New York City is in- 
cluded in this group of fifty children. 

The two teachers selected for these 
classes were regularly appointed licen- 
New York City public 
schools then in active service; and the 


sees of our 
bases for selection were alertness and 
resourcefulness, willingness to enter 
into the spirit of an experimental ap- 
proach, wholesome personality, and 
recognition of the creative character of 
the learning process. 

The program of education for these 
intellectually gifted children included 
a rethinking and reorientation program 
for the teachers, as well as the super- 
visor, to develop a philosophy of educa- 
tion and living such as was indicated in 
the earlier part of this discussion; an 
acceptance of the idea that growth—in- 
tellectually, emotionally, and socially— 
must go hand in hand with educational 
growth of pupils, teachers, and super- 
visors; an acceptance of the conception 
that the teachers and children will not 
develop a curriculum consisting of sub- 
ject matter to be learned, but a ecurri- 
eulum which derives its content from 
the needs and interests of the children 
and from the culture of the world about 
them. For them, the curriculum is un- 
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derstood to mean the sum total of ex- 
periences provided by the environment, 
used by the school to guide children’s 
growth and development. 


Some of the early steps taken were 
to make an environmental and com- 
munity survey of each child, a health 
survey, and an educational study to de- 
termine scholastic status and special 
abilities and specific talents. A sym- 
pathetic relationship among teacher, 
pupil, and parents was established, and 
the teachers soon learned to know their 
children as persons, as boys and girls, 
in the light of their social and economie 
backgrounds. 


Then the teachers were ready to pro- 
ceed to evolve a curriculum for these 
exceptional children, such as would 
prove to be psychologically possible and 
proper, socially sound, and ethically 
humanitarian. Of necessity, it needed 
to be an enriched curriculum, such as 
might be feasible as an approach for 
other teachers in other schools of our 
city. 

This philosophy, too, implied that the 
education of the best thinkers should 
be an education for initiative and orig- 
inality. Effective leadership depends, 
first of all, upon sound and exhaustive 
knowledge of the course of preceding 
events. ~ To take their unique places in 
civilized society, it would seem that the 
intellectually gifted need especially to 
know what the evolution of culture has 
been. Since at the elementary school 
level, they are not yet ready for spe- 
cialization, what they need to know is 
the evolution of culture, as it has af- 
fected common things. 


Accordingly, our teachers and ad- 
visers chose for these fifty intellectual- 
ly gifted children, as the main enrich- 
ment project for the five-year experi- 
ment at P. S. 500 (Speyer School), the 
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Evolution of Common Things. In the 
two and one-half years of work just 
completed, the two classes have covered 
the following seven areas of living for 
which units of learning have been de- 
veloped: Clothing; Transportation by 
Water, Air, Land; Communication; 
Metals and Minerals; Housing; Sanita- 
tion; and Illumination. Of these, two 
have been issued already as printed 
Curriculum Bulletins for the teachers 
and supervisors of the schools of our 
city. Besides this chief enrichment 
project, the following additions to the 
learning program of these intellectually 
gifted children have been found ex- 
tremely broadening; the study of biog- 
raphies, the science of nutrition, gen- 
eral science, the cultural contributions 
and personality satisfactions of music 
and art, and the conversational study 
of French. Handicrafts, too, are part 
cf the daily activity of these classes, for 
it has been found that the handwork of 
the rapid learners is very superior. 

In the prescribed New York City 
school subjects, our two classes cover 
with ease the common integrating 
knowledges and skills required of them. 
The individual contract method, with 
an individualized method of instruction, 
has been found most successful. 


Standardized educational tests are 
given at periodic intervals. At the last 
testing period, the pupils stood far 
above the norms for their ages in all 
school subjects. Their median educa- 
tional age, as measured by the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests, was the middle 
of the eighth grade. Their median age, 
chronologically, was then ten years, six 
months. The regular grade status for 
them would have been the middle of the 
fifth grade. The most intelligent ten 
per cent of the pupils were already 
through the ceiling of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and of other stand- 
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ard achievement tests. In this connec- 
tion, it needs to be mentioned that our 
pupils do not have, and never have had, 
homework assigned to them. 


Included in this educational program 
for enrichment and for intellectual 
growth is an effort to educate for lei- 
sure. The most intelligent in our group 
tend to become isolated through not 
finding in the ordinary course of events, 
recreations congenial both to them- 
selves and to their contemporaries. Spe- 
cial extracurricular, or, if you will, in- 
tracurricular activities have become in- 
tegral parts of our approach. Game 
clubs, daily and monthly newspapers, 
the school council, the museum cura- 
tors, the committees for the diversified 
class and school enterprises, have all 
furthered our efforts to develop intel- 
lectual skill and social sensitivity at an 
age when these intellectually gifted 
children have no adverse feeling to- 
ward the role of the novice. 


The instructional procedures and 
techniques utilized in these classes in- 
cluded the various skills and manipula- 
tive processes. Visitation to museums, 
industrial and civic centers, historic 
places, and the like were integral parts 
of the widened area of learning and liv- 
ing in the broadened aspects of the 
world of realities as its background for 
these children. In earrying to comple- 
tion these units of wide living, showing 
the story of man’s progress through the 
ages, they were challenged and ener- 
gized to the maximum of their ea- 
pacity; and their horizons were wid- 
ened. 

Perhaps more significant in our Pub- 
lie School 500 efforts is the interrela- 
tionship between the boys of the intel- 
lectually gifted classes and the boys of 
the seven slow learner’ classes. The 
school’s philosophy of education de- 
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veloped by the teachers and the ad- 
visers of the school, gives special em- 
phasis to the development of whole- 
some, happy individuals with an under- 
standing and active interest in the 
world about them. The educational 
procedures of the school developed dur- 
ing the past two and a half years af- 
forded opportunities to the children of 
all nine classes for taking part in group 
activities so that social responsibility 
and cooperation may take on the day 
by day realistic application. Both the 
superior and the slow separately and 
jointly sponsored such school needs as 
the P. 8. 500 School Museum—its plan- 
ning: its decorations with murals and 
pictures; the selection, labeling, and 
location of exhibit material; the sched- 
ules of visitation; the close cooperation 
with the New York City museums, such 
as the Museum of Natural History, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; and 
the utilization of the services of the 
parents. Would that time permitted 
me to tell you of the school’s participa- 
tion in the project to secure the use of 
an adjacent plot of ground for an out- 
door playground—the contacts with 
the owners, the study of the New York 
City Sanitary and Safety regulations 
as they affected the owners of this plot, 
and the like. 


3ecause we feel that from the intel- 
lectually gifted children, the leaders in 
social efforts of the future will be 
selected, we give our attention to the 
training of the non-logical discipline so 
essential for effective social participa- 
tion; and because we feel that intel- 
leetually gifted children do develop ob- 
sessions and twisted personalities, they 
need to have their superior logical 
thinking properly balanced by training 
in the non-logical social collaborations. 

Publie School 500 (Speyer School) an 
experimental.school to determine, with 
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the aid of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, the most desirable curri- 
culum and instructional procedures for 
the slow and for the fast learners, has 
at its half way point of the experiment 
contributed much to the thinking of 
our teachers and supervisors in such 
areas as supervisor and teacher growth, 
the philosophy of elementary education, 
curriculum building, preparation of in- 
structional material and the relation- 
ship between children, teachers, and 
parents and community worker. But of 
supreme importance is the evidence in 
the school of that intangible outcome 
of education—the wholesome attitude 
and the widened interest in each child 
to want to be recognized as a significant 
member of his social group, and as a 
contributor on his level of maturity to 
the betterment of his social group. For 
the attainment of this outcome, the in- 
tellectually gifted children gave their 
rightful rightful in terms of 
superior ability and sufficiently 
stabilized for them to realize that the 


share, 
yet 


slow learners have made and are shar- 
ing significantly in the school’s day by 
day living. With this socialization of 
the school’s procedures we hope we 
shall be enabled to afford these intel- 
lectually gifted children an intellectuai 
and satisfying life. 


But the experimentation with a pro- 
gram for superior children is by no 
means closed : Publie School 208 Brook- 
lyn, with seven such classes, and indi- 
vidual schools in the various assistant 
superintendent’s territories are devot- 
ing themselves wholeheartedly to this 
approach so that they in their localities 
with their teachers and with the avail- 
able instructional material and com- 
munity resources may do something 
vital and significant for children who 
ordinarily would consider school dull 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Can the Elementary Grade Teacher 
Identify Potential Behavior Cases? 





In discussing the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, psychologists and 
mental hygienists stress the importance 
of early identification of delinquency 
tendencies. The public school teacher 
—especially the teacher in the early 
elementary grades—is fre- 
quently advised to recog- 
nize her potential behavior 
problems as early as pos- 
sible in order that intensive 
studies and treatments may 
be initiated. Inasmuch as 
all plans for the early treat- 
ment of behavior symptoms 
depend to a large extent 
upon the selection of po- 
tential problems by class- 
room teachers it would 
seem most important to in- 


vestigate the degree of 
validity with which the classroom 
teacher can make such _ selections 


and upon what selective factors she 
may depend. 

In March 1928, Dr. S. W. Hartwell, 
psychiatrist, came to Des Moines at 
the invitation of the superintendent of 
schools, J. W. Studebaker, and other 
leaders in child welfare activities. It 


was arranged that each of the 900 
teachers of the school system should 


select and write a descriptive behavior 
and personality inventory of her two 


most outstanding potential behavior 
problems. This selection was preceded 


by several general and building meet- 
ings in which teachers were given de- 
tailed instructions relating to signif- 
icant indices to behavior problems. 
Probably because of these precautions, 
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the personality characteristics of the 
Des Moines group included a relatively 
high percentage of the so-called sub- 
missive traits that Wickman’ found so 
infrequently in the Cleveland and 
Minneapolis groups that he studied at 
about the same time. 

From the 1800 ease ree- 
ords submitted by the 
teachers of the school sys- 
tem, Dr. Hartwell selected 
only 25 children for inten- 
Sive diagnostic services. 
The remaining 1775 ineip- 
ient behavior problems con- 
tinued in their school work 
without benefit of Dr. Hart- 
well’s guidance, being de- 
pendent upon .the only 
services the community of- 
fered at that time to be- 
havior problem children—a teaching 
personnel perhaps somewhat enlight- 
ened by Dr. Hartwell’s lectures, a 
school Department of Pupil Adjust- 
ment (including psychological and visit- 
ing teacher services), and a juvenile 
court. 

In December 1936, the Department 
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of Pupil Adjustment began a follow- 
up study of the Hartwell referrals 
selected by elementary school teachers 
(grades, kindergarten through six). 
Only those original referrals having 
spent at least five years in the Des 
Moines schools subsequent to their 
selection were included in the study. 
The final follow-up was made on 526 
children, 271 of whom had dropped out 
of school sometime between June 1933 
and June 1936, and 255 of whom were 
still in the Des Moines schools in June 
1936. The follow-up was conducted 
through the files of the Juvenile Court 
and the records of the Department of 
Pupil Adjustment. Since these two 
agencies were the only ones available 
for services to behavior problem chil- 
dren, it was reasonably certain that 
any member of the study group that 
had developed definite delinquency 
trends would be found in the records 
of one or both of these agencies. 

In order to compare the records of 
the Hartwell cases with similar records 
of an average of Des Moines 
school children, a control group of the 
same size, 526 cases, was matched in- 
dividually with members of the Hart- 


group 


well group according to age, school in 
which enrolled, sex, and nationality or 
race. The control group children were 
chosen by means of chance selection 
through the use of school census ecards. 


The behavior and personality in- 
ventories that were made out by the 
teachers at the time of the Hartwell 
referrals included information relating 
to: (1) the behavior symptoms pres- 
ent, (2) the types of personality char- 
acteristics observed, termed ‘‘instine- 
tive behavior’’ on the record form, and 
(3) the teachers’ enumeration of the 
pupil’s character traits. The avail- 
ability of these data made it possible 
to include in the study not only an in- 
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vestigation of the validity of teacher- 
selections of potential behavior prob- 
lem children, but also an evaluation of 
the predictive importance of the in- 
formation relating to behavior symp- 
toms and personality and character 
traits. 

The study has been in progress for 
over a year, and the tabulations are 
about complete. The data used in this 
report, however, are tentative, but they 
seem to shed some light on che follow- 
ing problems: 


1. The validity of teacher-identifica- 

tions of incipient behavior prob- 

lems 

The relative values of various 

criteria in the prognosis of be- 

havior problems 

3. The relative values of various 
eriteria in pre-determining specific 
types of maladjustment 

4. The relative effectiveness of the 
teacher, psychiatrist, and _ the 
child guidance elinie as adjust- 


bo 


ment agents 


The report will deal with only the first 
three of the four problems stated. 


IDENTIFYING INFORMATION PERTAINING 


TO THE HARTWELL CASES 


Since each teacher in the school sys- 
tem selected her two outstanding prob- 
lems, it was evident that there would 
be few variations in either the age or 
grade distributions of the entire group. 
The age distribution of the Hartwell 
group ineluded children from 5 to 14 
years of age, the numbers falling in 
each age classification between 6 and 
12 being extremely consistent. It was, 
of course, expected that there would 
be a falling off in the numbers above 
the age of 11, because children above 
that age represent those somewhat 
overage for the elementary grades. 
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Table I 


AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE HARTWELL CASES 





Ages Grades 
Below G..........249 iden ........2.3 5d 
Oe ne 102 
2d gr. ieee 
BOP, sk... ce 
ECD 2h ocak 77 
RUMI Searscrsoniog 
ee 04 
1........u8e Ungraded ........ 2 
icswnuncale 7 


The ratio of boys to girls in the en- 
tire group agreed very closely with the 
ratios found in other Des Moines sur- 
veys of behavior problem children. Of 
the entire group, 391, or 74 per cent, 
were boys. The chil- 
dren to the others was 7 per cent, or 
approximately the same as is the per- 
centage of colored people in the gener- 
al population of the city. 


ratio of negro 


The general characteristics of the 
Hartwell group were comparable to 
those discovered by Wickman*® in a 
group of Cleveland elementary school 
children. The chief variations occurred 
in the traits that might be considered 
indicative of submissive or non-aggres- 
sive characteristics. Probably because 
the selection of the Des Moines prob- 
lem children was supervised to a limited 
extent by the psychiatrist, more than 
usual significance was attached to the 
non-aggressive traits by the Des Moines 
teachers. 


Considering referral either to the 
Department of Pupil Adjustment or the 
Juvenile Court as indicative of social 
maladjustment, it is apparent that 
teachers’ predications on the Hartwell 
cases relative to probable social mal- 
adjustment were 38 per cent correct. 
Since 18 per cent of the control group 


*Ibid p. 63 
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were also found in the files of one or 
both of these two agencies, we may as- 
sume that the selections made by the 
teachers were approximately twice as 
valid as chance selections. If only re- 
ferrals to the Juvenile Court are con- 
sidered as indicative of social malad- 
justment, the comparison is more favor- 
able to teacher-selection. Of the Hart- 
well group, 29 per cent eventually 
found their way into the Juvenile 
Court (15 per cent referred to the 
Juvenile Court only, 14 per cent re- 
ferred to both Department of Pupil 
Adjustment and Juvenile Court) while 
only 11 per cent of the control group 
became wards of the Juvenile Court. 


The difference in the above ratios 
may be due to the fact that many of 
the Department of Pupil Adjustment 
were primarily for educa- 
However, it 


referrals 
tional maladjustments. 
was apparent in reading through the 
Hartwell histories that many teachers 
referred problems for Dr.-Hartwell’s 
consideration believing that an educa- 
tional maladjustment was the major 
hazard. For this reason the follow-up 
study did not distinguish between re- 
ferrals to the Department of Pupil Ad- 
justment for delinquency and referrals 
to the same agency for educational 
diagnosis. If the gross figure of 38 per 
cent (which includes the cases referred 
to the Department of Pupil Adjustment 
for educational reasons) is taken as 
an index of the validity of teachers’ 
prognosis of social maladjustment, it 
would seem most important to recog- 
nize this limitation, and if the lesser 
per cent (29) of cases that become 
Juvenile Court wards must be consid- 
ered as representative of the percent- 
age of actual social maladjustments 
found in the Hartwell group, the neces- 
sity for recognizing teachers’ limita- 
tions would seem even more essential. 
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Table II 
CLEVELAND (WICKMAN) Des Mores (HARTWELL) 
Per cent of Incidence Per cent of Incidence 
Nailure: 6 stay a 7 TBemewell...cssanaewnn 70. 
Overactive ................... gil 2d See eee 68. Restless -..... Seder ni, Been 72. 
CURMRIURAIRNUD 25s oe 46.6 Untruthful —... eRe a eee 49. 
Defiant ...... i res eas eh aes ed ts A 38.3 Defiant ....... Teo eae ine ES 
EPEC ARC ORIN 8 coor oe 38.3 Daydreaming ...... doe ea 
Slovenly appearance - yo .....30. Not interested in appearance ..........38. 
Stealing (combination of UMIIGUIOGREN Heo abs pee eae a oe 32. 
 @ ye even) —............_ 6 Gal =a as Ss 
Cruel, bullying ...... Stokiaieiaeadeel 16.7 Easily offended —............. accept 49. 
Oversensitive ............... ene ..16.7 Tendency to stay by himself ..... 30.5 
Shy, withdrawing ............................ Ds, RENN, © scccicoteccimessiceclaeniineaianteanle 6. 
REMGRIOM oo nee Pace epee 13.3. Obscene, vulgar - aebgaatoca ee 
Obscene notes, talk - : hae ee 
STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE HARTWELL FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
Table III 
VALIDITY OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ SELECTIONS 
OF PoTENTIAL BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
526 Hartwell Behavior Problems (391 boys—135 girls) 
526 Control Cases (Chance Selections, 391 boys—135 girls) 
Outcomes Hartwell Problems Controls 
Per cent Per cent 
Referred to Dept. of PA’ boys 41 20 
or Juvenile Court girls 30 16 
boys and girls 38 18 
Referred to Dept. of boys 11 7 
PA only girls 10 4 
boys and girls 10 6 
Referred to Juvenile boys 16 9 
Court only girls 11 4 
boys and girls 15 8 
Referred to both boys 16 4 
Dept. of PA and girls 3 1 
Juvenile Court boys and girls 14 3 


tential problem children. From a men- 
tal hygiene standpoint it would seem 
most desirable that teachers themselves 
recognize their own limitations and the 


The fact that validity of teacher 
selections was two to three times 
greater than that of chance selections 


has no particular bearing upon the im- 
portance of recognizing teachers’ inadequacy of available measuring de- 
limitations in the identification of po- vices. The psychologist and the men- 
tal hygiene worker frequently deplore 
the positiveness with which educators 


*Department of Pupil Adjustment 
113 
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sometimes exercise their purported 
abilities to predict behavior outcomes. 
These predictions frequently result in 
the effectual stamping of children as 
real or potential behavior problems in 
the early grades and become brands 
that follow them from class to class and 
from teacher to teacher. The study in- 
dicates that the classroom teacher 
should strive to modify her tendencies 
toward picking and branding the po- 
tential delinquent in classroom. 
A further conclusion might be that edu- 
cators should avail themselves of every 
opportunity to increase their under- 
standings of youth, in order that their 
judgments might become more reliable. 


her 


From the standpoint of facilitating a 
preventive delinquency program, the 
fact that the classroom teachers’ selec- 
tive abilities are limited to the degree 
indicated by the Hartwell study might 
provoke some further questions. It 
might raise the question as to the de- 
sirability of setting up a program in- 
volving intensive case studies for all 
children who have been selected as 
potential behavior problems merely on 
the basis of classroom teachers’ recom- 
mendations. The data might also lead 
to the suspicion that some of the suc- 
cesses reported by child guidance and 
mental health clinics in their dealings 
with young behavior problems repre- 
sent the natural outcomes of the 62 to 
71 per cent who probably never would 
have achieved a behavior problem 
status. 


It seemed significant that there was 
no positive correlation between validity 
of teachers’ selections and age or grade 
progress. Since behavior tendencies 
are normally supposed to become 
strengthened with the child’s matura- 
tion, it would seem reasonable that 
teachers in the upper elementary grades 
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should be able to identify 
problems more easily than teachers in 
the early elementary grades. Likewise 
it would be expected that teachers 
should make more adequate predictions 
relative to the outcomes of children at 
the ages of 10, 11, and 12 than at the 
ages of 5, 6, and 7. The following tables 
indicate that neither was true in the 
Hartwell study. There was apparently 
no positive correlation between either 
grade placements or ages at the time 
of selections and the validity of teacher- 
identifications. 


incipient 


Table IV 


AGES AND GRADES OF HARTWELL CASES 
AT TIME OF REFERRALS COMPARED 
TO OUTCOMES 


No. Per cent 
Ages No. Cases Referredto Referred to 
DPA orJC' DPAorJC 
5 47 a 36 
6 85 34 40 
1 80 32 40 
8 68 380 44 
‘ 75 24 32 
10 71 28 3: 
11 70 26 37 
12 24 8 33 
13 6 2 33 
No. Per cent 
Grades No. Cases Referredto Referred to 
DPAorJC DPAorJdC 
Kden. 59 20 36 
iL 102 47 46 
2 87 35 40 
3 85 38 45 
4 77 21 27 
5 65 28 43 
6 54 12 22 


Of much more significance was the 
correlation between housing conditions 
and teacher-selections. Five members 
of the staff of the Department of Pupil 
Adjustment who were well acquainted 





4 Juvenile Court 
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with housing conditions in the city 
classified each block of the city accord- 


ing to nine varying housing classifica- 


and control group cases (according to 
final outcomes) was made. The statis- 
tical summarization of this dot map is 
shown below in Table V. 


AND CONTROL CASES 


BY NEIGHBORHOODS (Housine CONDITIONS) 


Per cent Referred 
to either DPA or 
Juvenile Court 


Per cent Referred 
to either for 
Delinquency Alone 


tions. A dot map of both the Hartwell 
Table V 
OUTCOME OF HARTWELL 
Description of Total No. 
District Cases 
Hart. Con. 
Very poor—Shacks, ete. 43 33 
Deteriorated Residential 181 175 
Average Residential 159 178 
Above Average Residential 
and Restricted 7] 65 
Execlusive—Large Homes 
and Estates 12 17 
Downtown, Cheap Rooming 
Houses, ete. 18 15 
Better Class Rooming 
Houses and Apartments 9 21 
Acreages 21 12 
Farms 12 10 


It will be seen that the validity of 
teacher-selections was dependent to a 
great extent upon the economic areas 
from which selections were made. 
Teachers were able to predict outcomes 
with 70 per cent accuracy in the very 
poorest neighborhoods. However, 
chance selection was predictive to the 
extent of 36 per cent in the same areas. 
There was a distinct tendency for 
teacher-selections to be approximately 
twice as predictive as chance selection 
in all the residential districts. How- 
ever, the data are probably of chief 
significance in their indication of a re- 
lationship between economic factors 


and delinquency. 


The Hartwell behavior and personal- 
ity inventory classified behavior symp- 
toms into nine categories as follows: 
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Hart. Con. Hart. Con. 
70 36 58 24 
48 24 40 17 
28 «(12 2 9 
27 9 14 5 
a3 0 25 0 
39 13 33 0 
44 14 44 14 
14 17 14 17 
33 30 17 20 


disobedience, defiance, restlessness, un- 
truthfulness, dishonesty, cruelty, tru- 
aney, and vulgarity, and 
poor work. The average layman and 
perhaps many educators have a vague 
belief in a hierarehy of types of be- 
havior problems. We frequently deal 
with the parent who ean stand any un- 
desirable trait in his child except dis- 
honesty, or the teacher who declares 
she can handle any child except one 
who is willfully disobedient. Another 
individual may profess a horror of the 
child who is obscene or vulgar. How- 
ever, the significance of the behavior 
symptom must depend upon eventual 
outcome rather than upon the feeling 


obscenity 


of the individual who deals with the 
problem. Table VI indicates the pre- 


dictive values of the behavior symp- 
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toms tabulated for the Hartwell cases 
in terms of their general outcomes: 


Table VI 


PREDICTIVE VALUES OF HARTWELL 
BEHAVIOR SYMPTOMS IN TERMS OF 
GENERAL OUTCOMES 





Times Per cent 
Behavior Tabu- Referred to 
Symptoms lated DPA JC 
Disobedience -.........325 36 
DenRnEe 2... 2-2-2 219..........4¢ ..36 
Restlessness .......- SU ccacccnd a 33 
Untruthfulness OG sc sce heen 37 
Dishonesty ......-.-......- PGS. -d-c-20 51 43 
CTMETOY co Piece see —— 38 
SPMONCY  —-.-.---3ss eR case Se 53 
Obseenity-Vulgarity 80. Oasis 48 
POOr WOE 2224... 7] PO os 30 


It was evident that problems found 
most frequently did not necessarily con- 
tribute to a correspondingly larger pro- 
portion of social maladjustments. The 
symptoms of truancy and _ obscenity- 
vulgarity were found less frequently 
than any other symptoms and yet chil- 
dren with these symptoms apparently 
contributed to a larger percentage otf 
behavior problems than did any others. 
Qn the whole there were only slight 
variations in the percentages of the 
various symptoms resulting in referral 
to the Department of Pupil Adjustment 
or Juvenile Court. The data certainly 
indications that 
behavior 


give no any certain 


types of symptomatic are 
worse than any other types insofar as 


eventual outcomes are concerned. 


The Hartwell behavior and personal- 
ity inventory asked nineteen questions 
relative to ‘‘instinective behavior’’ char- 
acteristics. The term ‘‘instinetive be- 
havior’? may have become outmoded, 
but the characteristics describing in- 
stinetive behavior in the Hartwell rec- 
ords were the usual types of deserip- 
tions so often found in personality in- 
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ventories such as—a tendency to stay 
by himself, daydreamer, inferiority 
feelings, imaginative, follower, leader, 
angers easily, ete. Table VII is a statis- 
tical compilation of the predictive 
values of these nineteen characteristic 
behavior tendencies. 


Table VII 
PREDICTIVE VALUES OF HARTWELL’S 


**INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR’’ 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Per cent 
Referred to 
Times DPA JC 
Behavior Tabu- orJCe 
Description lated (38) (28) 


Peacemaker 
Tendency to stay 


by himself ..............162 32 23 
Makes close 
friendships ............ 141 32 26 


Daydreamer ................ 216 34 25 
Inferiority feelings ..99 35 25 
fasily discouraged 210 36 26 
Does not confide ...... 291 37 26 
Imaginative .............. 216 37 28 
Gets stimulation 


from environment 313 37 28 
Adjusts to small 

BTOUD . receives resoeeseic3e 357 37 30 
Adjusts to large 

group 37 31 





Follower 39 26 


Gets stimulation 





from within .......... 39 27 
GORGE ses. jcc DE 39 33 
Accepts insults .......... é 39 35 
Easily offended ... 2 40 30 
Angers easily .......... 41 34 
Quarrelsome  ..............2! 42 32 


Not interested in 
appearance ............ 202 42 32 


The table indicates that personality 
characteristics had little or no relation 
to types of outcomes. With the ex- 
ception of the peacemakers, a relatively 
small per cent of whom became socially 
maladjusted, there was among the re- 
mainder of the instinctive behavior 
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little variation in 
the percentages of each referred to the 
Department of Pupil Adjustment or to 


the Juvenile Court. 


but 


characteristies 


If the teacher’s ability to predict 
general outcomes of her so-called po- 
tential behavior problem i 
limited, the Hartwell data 


that her ability to make predictions of 


cases 1S 


indicated 


specific types of eventual outcomes is 


even more limited. Tables VIII and 


IX below give the percentage of chil- 
dren possessing each Hartwell behavior 
symptom which became attendance, be- 
havior, theft, ete. problems in the De- 
partment of Pupil Adjustment, and in- 
eorrigibles, larceny, breaking and en- 
tering, ete. problems in Juvenile Court. 


The data indicate that there is no 
reason to believe that children showing 
dishonest tendencies in their 
school careers eventually become De- 


early 


Table VIII 


PREDICTIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS Ty 


PES OF EARLY BEHAVIOR SYMPTOMS 


IN TERMS OF SpeciFiIc OurcomMES—DPA REFERRALS 


No. 
Times 
Tabulated 


Types of Symptoms 
(Hartwell Cases) 


Disobedience .........- ee 14 
RGSS hao accepts Secs ca 16 
HRCA ELONMIION oss oc cnaceome Brea caiicce =: 10. 
Untruthfulness ......... BENE cca Lees 18 
BYISRONGStY 205.202 esac, BGG: cicctoscosa 19. 
CRAG ccc acess 82.. 16 
PURO Pic .rteae ooo ae 30... 40 
Obscenity—Vulgarity  .......... Se 26 
POG Wit cue el ae SPE ics 10 
Table 


PREDICTIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS 
IN TERMS OF SPECIFIC 








TYPES OF EARLY 
OurcomMes—JC 


No. Times 3 © 

Types of Symptoms Tabulated = = 
Bnahedienee) 2.0... Seetecsssios sd 12 
DOHBNCO. soo ec he oe DED clivccccscustt 
TR GRIGIIORE ams vocincycpete cccutaes PRMD coir ins 20) 
Untrathtulvess: «.....-.1..44 257 : 
PHBNONGBDY. ox cccsssnsss ice 3 
ETRE, sass oceseg seuss tse ese 
RROEMOG choi sciesier eae lapeattes 
Obscenity—Vulgarity 
Poor Werk: 4)... eke 
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partment of Pupil Adjustment or aggressive overactive boy is often con- 
Juvenile Court theft problems. In fact, signed to an incorrigible future and 
the largest percentage of all types of we frequently hear the classroom teach- 
behavior symptoms at the time of the er tell about her ‘‘unreliable’’ problem 
Hartwell referrals finally determined who is bound to become a theft ease. 
themselves as some sort of educational An analysis of the Hartwell ‘‘Instine- 
problem. Only 11 per cent of those tive Behavior’’ items (See Table X be- 
originally tabulated as dishonest were low) indicated an almost total lack of 
eventually referred to the Department relationship between personality fac- 
of Pupil Adjustment for stealing and tors and types of eventual outcomes. 
only 17 per cent to the Juvenile Court Outside of proving the Biblical blessed- 
for larceny. Only in the case of tru- ness of being a peacemaker, the data 
ancy did the behavior symptom tend to indicated that the various types of be- 
perpetuate itself. Of all children with havior and educational problems seen 
truancy symptoms 40 per cent were by the Department of Pupil Adjustment 
eventually referred to the Department might have been the possessors of al- 
of Pupil Adjustment as truants. most any particular type or combina-. 

Another popular supposition relating scpedaiid. snlahiaiurenielianampsaal 


to behavior problems is that certain 
types of personalities tend to develop 
corresponding behavior symptoms. An adjustment outcomes. 


istics. It was evident that types of per- 


sonality had little or no relation to the 


Table X 
PREDICTIVE VALUES OF ‘‘INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR’’ ITEMS OF 
HARTWELL’S ForM IN RELATION TO SpEcIFIC DPA OvutTCOMES 
Per Cent Referred to DPA for: 












No. = S § es 2 > 
Hartwell’s Times S > = = ~ - mat | 
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IDENTIFYING POTENTIAL BEHAVIOR CASES 


Table XI 


PREDICTIVE VALUES OF CERTAIN PERSONALITY TRAITS IN TERMS 
OF SpEeciIFIC OUTCOMES 


Three Traits with 
Highest Percentage 


DPA Outcomes 


Three Traits with 
Lowest Percentage of 


of Contributions 


Contributions 


Impertinent Selfish 
Attendance Bold Excitable 
Problem Boastful Mischievous 
Impertinent Selfish 
Discipline Obstinate Shy 
Problem Sullen Lazy 
Selfish Excitable 
Stealing Hostile Lazy 
Revengeful Talkative 
Impertinent Jealous 
Educational Mischievous Excitable 
Problem Irresponsible Selfish 
Juvenile Court Outcomes 
Impertinent Shy 
Incorrigible Sullen Selfish 
30ld Lazy 
impertinent Hostile 
Larceny Revengeful Jealous 
Bold Selfish 


Similar to personality characteristics 
and even more general in their mean- 
ings are the often used and much 
abused ‘‘character traits.’’ The Hart- 
well behavior and personality inven- 
tory called for the teacher to list a 
number of such traits for each prob- 
lem referred. In order to illustrate the 
futility of using this type of data for 
predictive purposes we have listed the 
three most frequently and the three 
least frequently found personality 
traits for each of the most important 
Department of Pupil Adjustment and 
Juvenile Court outcomes. 


The tabulation shows a definite ten- 
chiefly the 





dency for the same traits 
aggressive ones—to be most frequently 
found for all types of outcomes. Im- 
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pertinence at the time of referral to 
Dr. Hartwell seemed to be the outstand- 
ing characteristic of children who 
later became attendance, discipline, 
educational, and theft problems. On 
the other hand Hartwell cases that later 
were referred to the Department of 
Pupil Adjustment for stealing were 
predominantly selfish and hostile when 
originally selected as potential prob- 
lems, but Hartwell cases that even- 
tually came before the Juvenile Court 
as stealing (larceny) problems were 
least hostile and selfish on their orig- 
inal records. It is probable that the 
data reflect the difficulty of describing 
personality in terms of specific traits, 
but it is equally evident that the direc- 


tion of the behavior problems was not 
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determined by the presence of certain 
personality characteristics listed in the 
Hartwell record forms. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data would lead us to believe 
that the classroom teacher’ should 
recognize her limitations before sin- 


and dealing with children as 
potential behavior problems. Indica- 
tions are that in less than two out of 
five instances will she be able to pre- 
dict educational or social maladjust- 
ments that will later become severe 
enough to warrant referral to an ad- 
justment agency or the Juvenile Court. 
Her chances of picking out potential 
Juvenile Court problems alone are 
considerably less. She will probably 
meet with much greater success in low 
economic areas than she will in better 
localities, but in any type of neigh- 
borhood her predictions will probably 


sling out 
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be not more than twice as valuable as 
would chance selections. 


The data would also indicate that 
hypotheses similar to the following are 
entirely untenable: 


1. That any one type of symptomatic 
behavior is more likely to lead to 
undesirable outcomes than is any 
other type 

That specific types of symptomatie 
behavior observed in the early 
school history of the child tend to 
persist in well defined directions 
3. That certain types of personality 
reliable in- 


~ 


factors or traits 
dices to probability of favorable 


are 


outcomes 
4. That specific types of personality 
factors or traits beget certain 
types of behavior outcomes 
teacher cannot 
behavior, 


Since the classroom 
depend upon 
types of personality, or the presence of 
certain personality traits as indices to 
the probability of eventual social mal- 
adjustment, she must probably base her 
predictions upon a much more involved 
basis. She must learn to accept be- 
havior deviations as distinctly sympto- 
matic of underlying social and person- 
ality maladjustments and as having 
no special significance in themselves— 
the fact that the behavior symptoms of 
the Hartwell problems did not persist 
in well defined channels seems to be 
eloquent of this fundamental principle. 
If she accepts this principle she will 
necessarily have to base her predictions 
of potential problems upon a thorough 
knowledge of the child’s background, 
his potentialities, and of the total forces 
which influence him. Only as she is 
able to interpret the child in this man- 
ner will there be an increased probabil- 
ity that she will be more than a mere 
38 per cent efficient in her prognosis. 


symptomatic 
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Launching a Reading 


Ler us imagine that a busy physi- 
cian, with office crowded with patients, 
puts up the following sign: 


‘‘Office hours 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
Patients will be interviewed in 
groups of 10.’’ 


It does not take much stretch of the im- 
agination to anticipate what consterna- 
tion such a notice would arouse in the 
patients, and, as a result, how soon the 
office would be empty. 

This 


when applied to a school situation, but 


illustration may seem absurd 
in essential principles of procedure, the 
case study approach needed in diag- 
nostie and remedial instruction does not 
differ from that practiced by the medi- 
cal profession. In this discussion we 
are eliminating from consideration chil- 
dren who are slightly retarded in read- 
ing and who need merely the stimulus 
of a few pep talks and spirited reviews 
to put them on their feet again. We 
have in mind the ‘‘non-reader’’, the 
problem child who is a sick child from 
an educational point of view. This 
educational sickness or maladjustment 
may be due to various factors but mere 
knowledge of I Q mental age, and 
reading age will not be sufficient to get 
a true picture of the case. 


To make the initial diagnosis the 
coach should have at hand a variety of 
diagnostic tests and materials. If in- 
telligently interpreted, they should 
give her a basis for a tentative plan of 
procedure. The word ‘‘tentative’’ 
should be emphasized, since facility in 
modifying one’s method of attack is a 
sine qua non in remedial instruction. It 
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Part Il 
ANNETTE BENNETT 


Project 


follows that the coach should be famil- 
iar with methods of procedure outlined 
by specialists such as Gates, Orton, 
Fernald, or Keller, but she should have 
a mental set in favor of no one partic- 
ular method of approach. By a care- 
ful study of the child’s own method of 
learning she may, in individual eases, 
hit upon the most effective teaching de- 
vices. 

In some ehildren the dominant prob- 
lem to be overcome first is an emotional 
an attitude of intense dislike to- 





one 
ward any reading because of repeated 
failure. He 
sullenly refused to make any response 
during the first interview in the coach- 
ing room. He had, in fact, built up 
such a barricade of resistance to read- 


Tommie was such a case. 


ing that the approach had to be com- 
pletely camouflaged. This was done by 
automobile races in 





means of games 
which each car had its own name; bal- 
loon and infantry charges 
against walls of sand bags, pictorially 
represented, of course, and incidentally 
common word. 


games; 


identified by some 


When a small nucleus of words was 


@ ANNETTE BENNETT, PH. D., is school psy- 
chologist for Nassau County, New York. Her 
fields of specialization are remedial reading 
and clinical psychology. Previous positions 
held by Dr. Bennett include those of assistant 
supervisor of. special education, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; supervisor of special education, 
Yonkers, New York; and assistant supervisor 
of special education and psychologist with the 
Connecticut State Department of Education. 
In 1934, as technical supervisor, she organized 
the remedial reading project in tne elementary 
grades of the New York City Schools, and later 
assisted in the supervision of a similar project 
in the secondary schools of the same system. 

Part I of this article appeared in the January 
JOURNAL, 
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mastered and Tommie found, to his 
amazement, that he could use them in 
actually reading from the printed page, 
he quickly dropped his defense attitude 
of indifference and antagonism, and at- 
tacked, with almost pathetic eagerness, 
the simple exercises which were gradu- 
ally introduced. 


Such instances in reading adjustment 
ean be duplicated in the experience of 
almost any coach. The emotional wall 
of defense must first be broken down 
and then successful achievement, with 
day by day progress, tells the rest of 
the story. For such achievement it is 
strategic to set up definite goals which 
give the thrill of accomplishment when 
the child has reached them. An added 
advantage in the use of such goals is 
the concrete picture that can be made 
of progress in the form of colorful 
graphs. To be the first to add a new 
brick to his house of words, or a new 


flower to a growing stalk or a new 
feather in an ornamental headgear 


aroused lively competition among so- 
ealled non-readers when, to their great 
surprise, they found they were actually 
making progress in a bugbear subject. 


In the New York City Reading 
Project definite goals were set up in 
the form of vocabulary units, twenty 
words in each. Varied and interest- 
ing reading exercises were constructed 
which incorporate the new words in 
each unit and provided for adequate 
review of words in previous lists. Be- 
fore beginning the word for each unit, 
preliminary tests were given so that 
emphasis could be made in instruction 
where the need was greatest. The re- 
sults of the preliminary tests were re- 
corded on the vocabulary work sheets. 


In the construction of the reading 
exercises, the following general prin- 
ciples were kept in mind: 
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Unit reading material must afford 
the requisite amount of practice 
needed by slow learners but must 
be so varied in content and in 
form as to appeal to individual in- 
terests. In other words, it must 
provide for the repetition of diffi- 
culties until they are mastered, but 
the repetition should be disguised 
under new methods of attack. 
They should be carefully graded 
in difficulty and of varying length 
since the optimum length of the 
period of ‘‘intensive focalization 
with attentive repetition’’ varies 
so greatly in children. 

Each exercise should require 
thinking and _ self-expression on 
the part of the child. Each should 
have a specific purpose and should 
not be used simply to give the 
children something to do. 

The work should provide for 
definite goals to be reached in a 
reasonable length of time. Each 
child should be encouraged to con- 
struct graphs to record his pro- 
gress. These have been found to 
be most effective in motivating the 
work in individual instruction. 
Each exercise should be difficult 
enough to challenge effort but 
not be so difficult that it causes 
discouragement. 


The instructions should be stated 
simply and the work planned to 
develop initiative and self-reliance 
on the part of the children. The 
exercises should require the mini- 
mum of teacher help. 


The written responses required 
in the exercises should be so 
simple in character that children, 
using a key, can correct their own 
papers or exchange papers for cor- 
rection. 
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8. The questions based on the con- 
tent of the reading should be of 
such a type as to develop the 
habit of reacting to reading rather 
than the habit of merely repeating 
what is read. 

9. The exereises should not em- 
phasize unduly one reading skill 
at the expense of others or put too 
much emphasis upon one phase 
of pupil response, such as coloring, 
cutting out, or pasting. The aim 
from the beginning of the reading 
process should be to build up a 
harmonious integration of reading 
skills. Too great emphasis, for 
example, on asking for details 
tends to produce slow reading, yet 
the hasty inaccurate reader may 
need such a series of exercises. 
With a slow but accurate reader 
the stress may well be put upon 
skimming with a view to improve- 
ment in rate. 

For pupils who rate below the fourth 
grade level in reading, the basic read- 
ing skills which constitute what are 
commonly known as the mechanics of 
reading, depend primarily upon the ac- 
quisition of the following: 

1. A basic vocabulary of readily 

recognized, meaningful words 

2. A technique of attack upon un- 
familiar words 

3. Ability to discriminate between 
words similar in configuration 
such as house and horse 

4. Accuracy in interpretation of 
thought expressed in printed sym- 
bols 
Speed in reading that is com- 
mensurate with the development 
of the other basie skills 


Vt 


As a fundamental principle of pro- 
cedure in building up a basie vocabu- 
lary, the development of correct oral 
expression and the usage of unfamiliar 
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words were stressed before reading ma- 
terial incorporating the words was pre- 
sented. The vocabulary reading exer- 
cises consisted of lessons in matching 
pictures with words; matching pictures 
with these words used in phrases and 
sentences; matching words with asso- 
ciated ideas and definitions; and com- 
pletion exercises. Some teachers found 
the use of short, cooperative stories was 
helpful in fixating and enriching the 
meaning of new words. 

In building up a technique of attack 
upon unfamiliar words, specific exer- 
cises were found helpful which centered 
the child’s attention upon the pronunci- 
ation of letter sounds and important 
word parts; in matching rhyming 
words; in syllabication; and, for the 
more advanced students, in the use of a 

Training in 
as Dr. Orton uses the term, 


cictionary. “sequential 
blending’’, 
was provided for in the periods of oral 
instruction. This was also the oppor- 
tune time for guidance in the use of 
unfamiliar words 


context when 


were encountered. 


the 


The third set of exercises for the var- 
ious vocabulary units consisted of drill 
lessons in clearing up word confusions. 
They stressed the visual discrimination 
of words, especially those similar in 
but different me- 


Completion exercises 


configuration with 


dian vowels. 
which required the writing of the cor- 
rect word were found effective. ‘‘Miss- 
ing letter games’’ required the filling 
in of those word parts that were com- 
monly confused. 

Exercises to develop accuracy in in- 


The Education of the Gifted 
(Continued from page 109) 
and uninteresting, and who would be 
wasted educationally and perhaps so- 
cially. 
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terpretation ranged from simple direc- 
tions and mixed-up sentences to outlin- 
ing and organization of thought in se- 
quence. For the latter type of exercise. 
stories were chosen that could be 
divided into distinct episodes. Pictures 
portraying the sequence of action were 
drawn by the children or the illustra- 
tions were arranged in correct order. 

With the improvement in the other 
basic skills, it was usually found that 
there was a corresponding improvement 
in rate of reading. Some provision was, 
however, made for skimming exercises 
and for a limited number of speed 
drills. These may be introduced with 
safety when the child’s rate of recogni- 
tion of words exceeds his rate of voeal- 
ization. The teacher needs to be deli- 
cately attuned to the pupil’s reading 
needs in order to know when best to 
put emphasis upon speed. Especially 
is this true in dealing with problem 
cases that have become hopelessly con- 
fused in the acquisition of satisfactory 
learning habits. 

At their best, reading exercises are 
but a means to an end. That end is the 
building up of an abiding interest in 
good reading material. The battle is 
half won when simple, interesting, sup- 
plementary material can be used that is 
in line with the pupil’s interests. Then, 
indeed, the child ‘‘learns to read by 
reading’’. For many retarded readers 
the wise use of such supplementary 
reading material is all that is necessary, 
but the so-called ‘‘non-reader’’ remains 
such if the teacher cannot resort to a 
more refined technique of attack. 


CONCLUSION 
Citizenship—an informed eitizenry 
for social betterment—was the central 
theme of this, the Seventy-sixth N. E. A. 
Conference. My interpretation of history 
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leads me to believe that the citizens of 
this country have always been led in 
their upward march by distinctive men 
and women. Surely, the present age 
calls for leadership second to no period 
of human endeavor. 

Qualified leadership proceeds from 
eifted children and youth who are ade- 
quately trained. They are the children 
whose superior endowments, whose 
training in the schools, in the home, and 
in the community for efficient and ef- 
feetive citizenship are the standard 
hope of men. The intellectually gifted 
children are society’s potential invest- 
ment and humanity’s best contribution 
to the advance of mankind. They are 
the future scientists, philosophers, reli- 
gious leaders, mathematicians, literary 
interpreters of the world, the thinkers 


THE 
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HEALTH STORIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES:—Peter’s 
Family, David’s Friends at 
School, Susan’s Neighbors 
at Work, and Centerville. 


» NEW YO: ay 


in the field of government, economy, 
and sociology, the future brain trusters. 
if you will. 


By virtue of their ability to have 
long-range vision, to look way back 
into the past, and especially, to look 
ahead into the future, and, as an out- 
come of a program of education that 
develops insight into complex situations, 
these are the children who may make 
the hoped-for suggestions to help pro- 
vide economic, social, and_ political 
security. 

Does not this mean that you and I 
need to approach this problem of the 
education of the intellectually gifted 
children with vigor and with the social 
significance implied in the obligation 
of effective citizenship? 


AFTER THE BANQUET COMES THE BALL 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan—Friday evening, February 24, 1939 
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JOINT CONVENTION 


The International Council for Exceptional Children 
and The Michigan Conference 
on the Education of Exceptional Children 


Headquarters 
Hotel Statler 


Detroit, Michigan 
February 23, 24, 25 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Convention of the International Council for Excep- 


tional Children will be a Joint Meeting with the Michigan Conference on 
the Education of Exceptional Children with the program arranged as a ¢o- 
operative project. 

The Progressive Education Association is also holding its National Convention 
in Detroit at the Book Cadillac at the same time. Arrangements have been 
made whereby members of either the International Council or the Michigan 
Conference who desire to visit sessions of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion may do so by purchasing for the sum of two dollars at the Council registra- 
tion desk, a Council-Conference badge and a Progressive Education ticket. 
Members of the Progressive Education Association will be given a similar op- 
portunity to purchase at their registration desk a Council-Conference badge 
for an additional fifty cents. 

There will be one Joint Program including the International Council, the Michi- 
gan Conference, and the Progressive Education Association at 3:30, Thursday 
afternoon. Admittance to this session will be made upon evidence of having 
registered at either convention. 


GENERAL THEME: THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCES TO 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON 


INFORMAL visiting of Detroit Public Schools 
which will be in session on February 22,1939. 
Call at the Council information desk in the 
Hotel Statler between 9:00-1:30 

Board of Directors’ Meeting—8:00 p. m.—- 

Parlor A 


THURSDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


Registration—9:00-4:00—Grand Ballroom 
Foyer 

A registration fee of fifty cents is charged for 
this convention. This registration fee will 
be paid alike by all members of the Inter- 
national Council and the Michigan Confer- 
e~ce on the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. If, in addition, members desire to at- 
tend the Progressive Education Association, 
an extra $1.50 will provide the ticket. Badges 
will be furnished and will admit wearers to 
all meetings. Registration will also be con- 
ducted Friday and Saturday. 
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Visiting—9:00-3:00—Special Classes 
and Schools 
Note: Each tour will show a number of 
phases of special education in the Detroit 
metropolitan area. In general each tour will 
take approximately six hours, and in all 
cases arrangements have been made to obtain 


luncheon enroute. In Detroit, Special A 
classes are for the younger subnormais 
while Special B and Special Preparatory 


classes take care of the older children. Un- 


graded classes are for behavior problems. 
TOUR I 

a. Braille Sight Saving, Special A, Cardiac, 
Open Air, FRANKLIN SCHOOL 

b. Special B_ Girls, Nursery 
PESTALOzzI SCHOOL 

c. Special A, Special B 
graded, Porrer ScHooL 

d. Special B Boys, Boys’ Cooking Class, 
Luncheon, Lyster ScHoou 

e. Custodial, CuipperT ScHoor 

f. Classes for Cripples, OAKMAN SCHOOL 


School, 


30ys’ Junior Un- 
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TOUR II 
a. Critic School, Open Window, Por 
ScHOOL 
b. SCHOOL FoR THE DEAF 
ce. Special A, Open Air, Speech, Marr 
ScHOOL 
d. Speech, Luncheon, McMicHAEL SCHOOL 
e. Special B Boys, Junior Ungraded, 


RAVENSWOOD SCHOOL 

f. Speech (p. m.), McKErrow ScHOOL 

g. Special A, Open Window, WINTER- 
HALTER SCHOOL 


TOUR Il 

a. PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC and SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL OFFICES 

b. Special B Girls, FAIRBANKS SCHOOL 

c. Special Preparatory and Girls, 
Sight Saving, HutTcHINS SCHOOL 
Boy’s Work Council, Luncheon, Hicu- 
LAND ParK Y W C A. 

d. Special A, CroSSMAN SCHOOL 

e. Ungraded, Open Window, Special A, 
Glandular Clinic, Moore ScHOOL 


Boys 


TOUR IV 


a. Special A, Junior Ungraded, Speech 


(a. m.), LINCOLN SCHOOL 


b. Special B Girls, Sight Saving, Open 
Window, Nursery School, BisHop 
SCHOOL 

c. Special B Boys, Luncheon, CAPRON 


ScHOOL 
d. School for Cripples, LELAND ScHOOL 
e. Special A, Open Air, Sight Saving, 
DUFFIELD SCHOOL 
TOUR V 
a. School for Epileptics, Special A, Sight 
Saving, Open Window, WHITE SCHOOL 
b. Special B Boys, Speech (a. m.), Boys’ 
Cooking Class, Luncheon, JAvoBY 
SCHOOL 
e. Special A, Open Air, DAVISON SCHOOL 
d. Open Air. Special A, Orthopedic, 
PULASKI ScHOOL oF HAMTRAMCK 


TOUR VI 
a. Special School, WILLARD 
HIGHLAND PARK 
b. Special B Boys, Sight Saving, Lunch- 
eon, Post SCHOOL 
ce. Special A, Sight Saving, Open Window, 
FITZGERALD SCHOOL 


SCHOOL OF 


TOUR VII 
a. WAYNE CounTy TRAINING SCHOOL 
Luncheon, Northville, Michigan 
Joint meeting with Progressive Education 


Association—3:30-5:00—Book Cadillac Hotel 
Chairman—Dr. William H. Kilpatrick 
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The Meaning of Progressive Education 


Report of the Committee on the Philosophy of 
Progressive Education, Orville Brim 

What this means for Administration— 
What this means for Classroom Practices— 
What this means for Curriculum— 
What this means for Teacher Education— 
What this means for College Education— 
What this means for Exceptional Children 
—Dr. Samuel R. Laycock 


Exhibits—Thursday through Saturday noon— 
English Room and Foyer 
THERE will be an exhibit in the Hotel Statler 
of materials from Publie Schools of the De- 
troit metropolitan area and from Michigan 
residential schools. Commercial and 
facturing firms and national organizations 
will have displays of materials and equip- 
ment suitable for the care and education of 


manu- 


exceptional cluldren. 
THURSDAY EVENING 

First general session—8:00—Grand Ballroom 

Baker 

Schools 


Chairman—Dr. Harry J. 
Detroit Publie 
High School 
Mixed Chorus, Miss Mary Ridley, Director 
Address of Welcome: Dr. Frank Cody, super- 
intendent of schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Prerogative: Edw. H. 


Musie: Southeastern 


Address: President’s 
Stullken, president 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Second General Session—9:00-10:30— 
Michigan Room 


PRESIDING 
the Department of Special Education of 
the N. E. A., Oakman School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Music: 


Miss Rosemarie Dacey, president of 


Eastern High School Boys’ Glee Club 

Donald Foltz, Director 

**Contribution of 
Special Education,’’? Dr. Paul Terry, pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 

Address: ‘‘The Results of Twenty-six Binet 
Retestings of the Same Subjects—The Edu- 
cational Variation of Test 
Performance.’’ Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, di- 
rector of Special Education and Mental Hy- 
giene, Wilmington, Delaware 
Third General Session—10:30-12:15— 

Banquet Room 


Manley M. Ellis, director of 
Western State Teachers 


Address: Psychology to 


Implications of 


PRESIDING—Dr. 
Special Education, 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Subject: ‘‘Contributions of Mental Hygiene 
to Special Education’’ 
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Jury Panel Discussion 

Chairman—Miss May Bryne, director of Special 

Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. Francis Lord, professor of Special Edu- 

eation, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Miss Helen DeLaporte, assistant inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes, Department of Education, 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Berneice Rutherford, teacher of Speech 
Correction, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Miss Jane Little, principal, the Edith L. 
Groves School, Toronto, Canada 
Dr. Carson Ryan, head of Science Depart- 
mit, Central High School, Indian Reserva- 
tion, Cherokee, North Carolina 


Luncheon—12:15—Ivory Room 
Journal of Exceptional Children and Officers 
and Directors of the International Council 

Chairman—Edw. H. Stullken, president 
‘Practical Problems in Editing 
Harley Z. 


Address: 
and Publishing the Journal,’’ 
Wooden, editor 


Open discussion by the group 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Sectional Meetings—2:00-3:00 o’clock 
Crippled Children—Bagley Room 
Chairman—Miss Meda Bacon, principal, East- 
ern Avenue School for Crippled Children, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Address: ‘‘ Work for Crippled Children World 
Wide,’’ Hon. Paul H. King, president, In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Child: nu, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: Miss Thecla Doniat, prin- 
cipal, Spalding School for Crippled Cnildren, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Behavior Problem and Delinquent Children— 
Banquet Room 

Roy J. principal, 


Chairman—Mr. Gossman, 


Juvenile Detention Home School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Address: ‘‘The Need of Integrating Tech- 


niques in Special Edueation,’’ Dr. Lowell J. 
Carr, director, Michigan Child Guidance In- 
stitute, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Henry Obel, principal, 
Moore School for Boys, Detroit, Michigan 


Reading Problems—Michigan Room 


Chairman—Dr. Herman Browe, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Address: ‘‘ Adjusting Instruction to the Needs 
of the Different Types of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,’’ Dr. Gertrude Whipple, supervisor of 
Language Education and assistant professor 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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Discussion Leader: Dr. Thorleif G. Hegge, as- 
sistant superintendent, Wayne County Train- 
ing School, Northville, Michigan 

The Hard of Hearing—Parlor F 

Chairman—Miss Lavilla A. Ward, supervisor, 

Deaf, Blind and Defective Speech, State De- 


partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Address: ‘‘What We Know About the Train- 


ing of Residual Hearing,’’ Miss Mary E. 
Numbers, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Discussion Leader: Mr. W. J. Finch, principal, 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michi- 
gan 
The Epileptic—Ivory Room 
Chairman—Miss Ella Crile, assistant principal, 
White Special School, Detroit, Michigan 
Address: ‘‘A Social and Medical Study of 
Epilepsy,’’? O. P. Kimball, M. D., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Discussion Leader: R. L. Dixon, M. D., super- 
intendent, Michigan Farm Colony for Epilep- 
ties, Wajamega, Michigan 


Business Meeting of International Council for 
Exceptional Children—4:00—Michigan Room 
Banquet—7:00—Grand Ballroom 


PrEsIDING—Edw. H. Stulixen, president, inter- 
national Council 
Music: All-City High School Banquet Or- 
chestra, Arthur H. J. Searle, director 
Group Singing: Lee Olmstead, director; Neil 
Green, accompanist 
Remarks: John J. Lee, president of the Michi- 
gan Conference on the Education of Excep- 
tional Children 
Music: Detroit Schoolmen’s Chorus, Howard 
Love, director; Gene Fenby, accompanist 
Introduction of Speaker: Dr. W. E. Lessinger, 
dean, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan 
Address: ‘‘Creative Human Relations,’’ Dr. 
Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Social Hour—Old-time and modern danc- 
ing, cards and visiting 
SATURDAY MORNING 
Chapter Breakfast—7:30—Michigan Room 
Chairman—Miss Rebecca Barnhart 
Delegates from Chapters 
Officers and Directors of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Fourth General Session—9:15-10:30— 
Banquet Room 


PresipiInc—Professor Charles M. Elliott, di- 
rector of Special Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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JOINT CONVENTION 


Music: Northern High School Girls’ Triple 
Trio, Laura Searle, director 

Address: ‘‘Teaching Reading to Mentally 
Handicapped Children,’’ Dr. Samuel A. 
Kirk, Division of Education for Exceptional 
Children, State Teacher’s College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Address: The Special Educational Program at 
Mooseheart,’’ Mr. William J. Leinweber, 
superintendent of Mooseheart, Mooseheart, 
Tilinois 


Sectional Meetings—10:30-12:15 o’clock 
The Blind—Parlor F 
Chairman—Miss Margaret Soares, supervisor, 
Braille and Sight Saving Classes, Detroit 
Publie Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Address: ‘‘New Frontiers in the Education of 
the Blind,’? Dr. Merle E. Frampton, pro- 
fessor, Department of Education of the 
Handicapped, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Josef G. Cauffman, 
superintendent, Michigan School for the 
Blind, Lansing, Michigan 


The Mentally Handicapped—Banquet Room 


Chairman—Mrs, Minnie C. Fuller, teacher, Ann 
J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Address: ‘‘Changing Educational Theories as 
They Affect Programs for the Mentally Re- 
tarded,’’ Miss Christine P. Ingram, assist- 
ant director, Department of Child Study and 
Special Education, Rochester, New York 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Meta L. Anderson, di- 
rector, Department of Special Classes, New- 
ark Public Schools, Newark, iWew Jersey 

The Gifted—Ivory Room 

Chairman—Dr. Charles Seott Berry, director, 
Bureaus of Special and Adult Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Address: Dr. Henry Goddard, Department 
of Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Address: Dr. Harvey Zorbaugh, director, clinic 
for Social Adjustment, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 

Discussion Leader: Dr. A. Leila Martin, di- 
rector, Department of Child Study and Spe- 
cial Education, Rochester, New York 

Speech Correction—Bagley Room 

Chairman—Miss Marie Spaulding, teacher, 
Speech Correction Classes, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Address: Dr. George A. Kopp, director, Speech 
Clinie, and assistant professor, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Presentation of Movie: The Shady Trails Na- 
tional Speech Improvement Camp at Frank- 
fort, Michigan, by Mr. J. N. Clancy, De- 
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PROGRAM 


partment of Speech, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: Miss Clara B. Stoddard, 
supervisor of Speech Correction, Department 
of Special Education, Detroit, Michigan 


Vocational Training—Michigan Room 
Chairman—Mr. H. Earle Correvont, consultant, 
Education of Exceptional Children, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan 
Address: ‘‘Occupational Training for the 
High Grade Moron,’’ Dr. Lynn C. Sullivan, 
senior vocational supervisor, Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Michigan 
Discussion Leader: Major Frank L. Beals, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
SATURDAY NOON 
Luncheon—12:30-2:30—Grand Ballroom 


Presminc—John J. Lee, president, Michigan 
Conference for Exceptional Children 

Music: Instrumental Ensemble from All-city 
High School Orchestra, Harry McCain, di- 
rector 

Presentation of the Constitution for the Michi- 
gan Conference on the Education of Excep- 
tional Children: Harley Z. Wooden, assist- 
ant superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan 

Presentation of Resolutions: Violet H. Foster, 
supervisor, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Michigan 

Music: Detroit Schoolwomen’s Chorus, Harold 
Tallman, director; Claribel Weimer, accom- 
panist 

Introduction of Speaker: Dr. 

director, 
Detroit 


Arthur Dondi- 
Department of 
Publie Schools, 


neau, supervising 
Special Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Address: ‘‘Research Methods and Problems 
of Exceptional Children,’’? Dr. Carter V. 
Good, professor of Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
SATURDAY AFTHrRAVUN 
Sectional Meetings—2:30-4:00 o’clock 
The Deaf—Ivory Room 
Chairman—Miss Lucey M. Moore, teacher, Day 
School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Address: Dr. Frank H. Reiter, principal, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 
Discussion Leader: Miss Sophia Alcorn, as- 
sistant principal, Day School for the Deaf, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Sight Saving—Parlor F 
Chairman—Mrs. Lethe McLain Olds, critic 
teacher, Department of Special Education, 
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Learn to Teach the 


NEW HANDICRAFT 


Round out your general training 
by gaining more skill in crafts. 






prepare for advancement’ or 
greater social service. Attend 
the 1939 session of the Craft 






School of Ripon College. 
The only school 
teaching all 
crafts and giv- 
ing full aea- 
demic eredit. 
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Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

Address: ‘‘Science and Sight Saving,’’ Miss 
Estella Lawes, supervisor of Sight Saving, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Mattie M. Carter, 
Supervisor, Bureau of Physically Handi- 
capped Children, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, New York 


Lowered Vitality Children—Bagley Room 


Chairman—Professor Charles M. Elliott, di- 
Education, 


rector, Department of Special 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Address: ‘‘Significant Trends in Teacher 


Education with Special Reference to the 
Health of Children,’’ Miss Louise Strachan, 
director, Child Health Education, National 
Tuberculosis Association, New York City 

Address: ‘‘Cooperation of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Health in the 
Care of the Handicapped Child,’’ Joseph G. 
Molner, M. D., director, School Health Ser- 
vice, Department of Health, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Discussion Leader: George Berkaw, director, 
Open Air and Open Window Rooms, Detroit 
City Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Clinical Psychology—Michigan Room 

Chairman—Dr. Grace Munson, director, Bureau 
of Child Study, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Address: ‘‘Some Remarks on Intelligence,’’ 
Dr. W. E. Blatz, director, St. George’s 
School for Child Study, Toronto, Ontario 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Bertha M. Luckey, 
chief examiner, Psychological Clinic, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


2 
Brief Notes 


Chicago Sponsors a Chapter at Cicero, Illinois 

On Wednesday, November 30, 1938, the 
teachers of special education in Cicero, Illinois, 
officially organized the Cicero Chapter of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children. 
Among the twenty-one charter members pres- 
ent were: George A. Schwebel, superintendent 
of schools; Marion Jordan, supervisor of grades 
4-8; and Grace Boyd, supervisor of primary 
education. 

The following officers were elected for the 
term of one year: PRESIDENT, Carl G. Weselak, 
principal, Sherlock School; VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Dorothy E. Burke, special education teacher; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER and ‘NEWS-CORRESPOND- 
ENT, Martha Ryan, special education teacher. 

Mr. Edw. H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore 
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WELCOME 


TO 


DETROIT! 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
FEBRUARY 23-25 


The DETROIT-LELAND HOTEL 


Located Only a Block and a Half From Convention Headquarters . 
Suggests You Enjoy Its Pleasant, Comfortable Accommodations While 


Attending the Convention .. . 
This Reservation Card :— 


CHARLES H. LOTT, General Manager: 


Detroit-Leland Hotel 
I will be in Detroit 


Single Room 
Double Room 
Twin Beds 


Please circle type Name 
of accommodation 


and rate desired 


Address 


City 





School, Chicago, and president, International 
Council, was guest commentator at this organi- 
zation meeting. He discussed the purposes of 
the Council, work done by other chapters, and 
settled many problems by ably answering all 
questions. There is no doubt that many mem- 
bers as a result of hearing a summary of the 
program are making plans to attend the 1939 
Convention in Detroit. 

Plans for a chapter program for the remain- 
der of the school year will be discussed at the 
next meeting, at which time Mr. Roy J. Goss- 
man of the Juvenile Detention School of Uni- 
cago will be guest speaker. 


Chapter No. 60 Formed 


The Midwest offered a brand new group of 
volunteers in this field when Chapter No. 60 
was formally organized at Omaha, Nebraska, 
November 30, 1938. 

Though the membership is not large it rep- 
resents a good cross section of the coordinat- 
ing groups that will attempt to further this 
movement. Mrs. Katharine E. Wirts, of the 
Department of #ducation for the Mentally 
Handicapped, was chosen president. No 
definite plan of activities for the year has as 
yet been made public by the Program Com- 


Pleas« 


1939 


mention the JOURNAL 


For the Type of Room Desired . . . Mail 


eal $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
Se $5.00, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00 


mittee, though it will be influenced by the 
personnel of the group which includes the 
State Psychiatrist, State Secretary for the 
Society for Crippled Children, a county super- 
intendent, the City Director of Education, 
Supervisors of Health, Speech, and Attend- 
ance Departments, two elementary principals, 
representatives from the Juvenile Court, pub- 
lie and private day schools, the State School 
for the Deaf, a housewife who is a friend of 
exceptional children, and two teachers from 
rural schools. 

The president invites communications and 
constructive suggestion from other chapters. 


Detroit Schools to Be Open 
on February 22 


Quite a number of convention delegates 
plan to take advantage of their own vacations 
or Washington’s birthday to visit the Detroit 
schools, which will be in session tnat day. In- 
formational service will be obtainable at the 
Council desk in the Hotel Statler between the 
hours of 9:00 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. 

Six organized excursions including free 
transportation are also planned for Thursday. 
They will leave the Hotel Statler at 9:00 
o’clock and will require about six hours each. 
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Dr. Ernest Oscar Melby Is the 
Banquet Speaker 

Dr. Ernest Oscar Melby, dean of the School 
of Education of Northwestern University, will 
be the speaker this year at the joint conven- 
tion of the International Council and the 
Michigan Conference. His subject is an- 
nounced as ‘‘Creative Human Relationships.’’ 
Teachers and administrators both of special 
education and of the regular grades are look- 
ing forward to this treat. 





is exceedingly well-known as an 
and lece- 


Dr. Melby 
educational administrator, 
turer, consequently his appearance at the ban- 
convention 


writer, 


quet session will be one of the 


highlights. 


Progressive Education Association 
Conference in Detroit 


The Education Association is 
meeting in Detroit on the same week end as 
the Joint The International 
Council for Children and the 
Michigan Conference on the Education of 
Exceptional Children. Their conference opens 
at 9 a. m. Wednesday, February 22, and closes 
at 5:30 p. m. Friday, February 25. Some of 
the important topics of discussion include 


Progressive 


Convention of 
Exceptional 


1. What Does Progressive Education Mean 
for Family Life? 

2. Basic Considerations in 
Programs of Communities 

3. The Needs of Early Adolescents 

4, What Does Democracy Imply for the Cur- 
riculum and Administration of the Ele- 
mentary School? 

5. Development of Community Schools 


the Educational 


6. Community Schools in Metropolitan Neigh- 
borhoods 
7. The Liberal Arts and the Future of 


Democracy 
8. Needs in Adult Education 


Tickets for admission to any of the Pro- 
gressive Education Meetings may be obtained 
at the Council-Conference registration desk in 
the Statler Hotel. 


The Craft School Announces Courses 

The Craft School of Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin announces in this issue of the Journal 
its courses of instruction for the 1939 sum- 
mer session. The courses include: Leatherwork, 
Metal Work, Basketry, Linoleum Block Print- 
ing, Plasties, Etching, Beaderatt, Woodcarving, 
Clay and Pottery, Weaving, and several other 


minor crafts. 


« 
Education Meetings 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSON- 
ASsocIATIONS—Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


February 22-25, 


NEL 
land, Ohio- 

AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION— 
Commodore Hotel, New York City—February 
23-25, 1939 


COUNCIL OF 


Livoy. 


NATIONAL PARENT EpucATION— 


Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan— 
February 21-23, 1939 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


—Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio—Febru- 


ary 22-25, 1939 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan— 
February 23-25, 1939 


Journal of Exceptional Children, 1235 West Michigan Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 
Official publication of The International Council for Exceptional Children 


The JOURNAL is published monthly, October to May, inclusive. 
committee entitles that person to all the rights and 


vidual who has been accepted by the membership 


The payment of $1.50 by any indi- 


privileges of active membership, including receipt of the Journal and such other publications as the Coun- 


cil may from time to time issue. 


cepted by the membership committee who wish to organize and function as an active CHAPTER. 


A special rate is available to any group of 10 or more individuals ac- 


Single 


subscriptions without membership are open to professional organizations and institutions as $1.50 each. 
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Convention 


Exhibitors 


Commercial Organizations 


American Seating Company 
Audiphone Company of Detroit 
Aurex-Detroit Company 

Donar Products Corporation 


The Handcrafters 

Magnus Brush and Craft Materials 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Scott, Foresman and Company 





Educational Organizations 


American Association of Visiting 
Teachers 
American Psychological Association 


The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 

The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Incorporated 

Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


National Education Association of 
the United States 

National Society for Mental Hy- 
giene 


National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Incorporated 

National Tuberculosis Association 

The Progressive Education Associa 
tion 

Visiting Nurse Association 

The Volta Bureau 


Residential and Day Schools 


Boy’s Vocational School 

Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic 
Sigma Gamma Hospital School 

Detroit Special Schools and Classes 

Lutheran Institute fo. 


and 


Evangelical 
the Deaf 

Ford Republic 

School 


Hamtramck Special 
upeer State 


Home and Training 


Li 


The Manor Schools for Exceptional 
Children 

Michigan Children’s Village 

Michigan School for the Blind 

Michigan School for the Deaf 

St. Luke’s Hospital 

Wayne Co Home and 
School 


University Hospital 


Training 
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